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around their dirty unshaven faces; they looked the picture
of profoundest human degradation. Two of them had been
brought in these cages all the way from Hi, in Turkestan,
a journey of over four months, for no other purpose than
to chop off their heads in their native province.
Although cave-dwellings dug in the loess were ^seen
at intervals from near Huo-lu Hsien, they became nu-
merous only in the valley of the Fen ho. Among the
poorer people these cave-dwellings are simply holes dug
in the vertical side of a loess cliff, a sufficient thickness
of it being left in front to constitute a wall for the
dwelling; in this a door and a window are cut. In
the vicinity of Tai Chou in northern Shan-hsi I have seen
some two stories high, but such are not usual. The
better class of cave or cliff dwelling consists of a brick-
lined, arched excavation about twenty-five feet long and
twelve broad. The frotit is also of brick, and the floor is
usually paved with tiles. Many of the houses in central
Shan-hsi, which are not cave-dwellings, have been, never-
theless, built in the same style, consisting of several
vaulted chambers coveiled by a flat roof on which is a
foot or more of earth.
At Ling-shih Hsien, and for some miles to the south of
it, the loess attains its greatest thickness, forming a range
of hills which cuts the valley at right angles. The river
flows through a gorge, and along its side is a bridle-path,
but the highroad crosses over the hills by a pass famous
in Chinese history, the Han-hou ling (alt. 4160 feet).1
The road was very steep and narrow, and in the dark-
ne'ss of night we groped our way along the side of a deep
gorge. Every hundred feet or so a recess had been cut
in the cliff where a cart could stop while one going in an
pass is also called Kao-pi ling, Han-hsin ling, and Ling-shih ling.